This Issue Reaches 16,000 


_ The Cake Race 


BILLY NEIGHBORS, ‘Theta Chi, won ‘the 
twentieth running of the annual Wilbur 
Hutsell-ODK Cake Race on December 8. His 
time was 15:01.4. Coming in second was Ralph 
Hinds, and third, Nick Diluria. 

Jointly sponsored by Wilbur Hutsell, -ath- 
letic director and track coach, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity, 


the purpose of the Cake Race is to- excite inter- 
est in track and other allied sports. About 1500 
boys were eligible to run in-this year’s race 


that covered 2.7 miles’ through the campus and 
city of Auburn. 


The fraternity which had the lowest point 
score, figured by adding up the order of fresh- 
men cro the finish line, was awarded a 
handsome trophy, and 100 points in the annual 


interfraternity sports competition. 


Theta Chi Wins 
* Theta Chi, whoehad entrants of the lowest 
‘total score, won with 37 points. Representing 
them were freshmen Billy Neighbors, winner; 
Duncan Bryant, fourth; Fred Kilgore, 14; and 
Bill Eubanks, 18. 


Placing second was the Sigma Chi fraterni- 
ty, whose score was 51. Their winning. contest- 
ants were Robert McGee, seventh; John Mce- 
Gill, eighth; John Endsly, ninth; and Bubber 
Jackson, who finished in the number 27 spot. 


Pi Kappa Alpha Third 
Pacing for third place Pi Kappa Alpha, 
which had 57 points, were Hop Tillery, fifth; 
Jack Noland, 16; Charlie Mathers, 17; and Rob- 
ert Swift, 19. 


The Cake Race, a part of Auburn tradition 
open to freshmen only, has done much to‘create 
Student interest in track: Itvhas undoubtedly 
‘aided Auburn in building its great cinder 
teams of the past and present. Many of -the 
Cake Race winners have gone on to further 
glory in the sport of track. 


The record time of 13 minutes and 46 sec- 
Onds was set in 1946 by Bill “Whitey” Overton, 
Montgomery, who has since gone on to become 
a varsity track luminary°and a member of the 
1948 U.S. Olympic team, 


The 1948 Winner 

The winner of the 1948 race, Billy Neighbors, 
\s 18 and from Birmingham, Ala. Having fin- 
shed at Ensley High this year, he is studying 
aeronautical engineering. While in high school, 
Billy went out for track all four years and 
Made a letter four times. He plans to. go out 
for track while at A.P.I. and is interested pri- 
Marily in the distance events. His favorite is the 
tWo-miler. but he also likes anything from the 
alf mile up. One of the pre-race favorites, 
illy Should have a very successful career in 

athletics, 


As first prize winner, he received many en- 
Saging and useful prizes. Most coveted was the 
Ss he received from Miss Auburn, Emily Cam- 
Mack, but Bill was a little shy about that. When 
asked how it felt to kiss Miss Auburn, Billy 
S “exciting,” and that maybe his girl, 


S in Birmingham, too; “wouldn’t mind 
%o much.” 


He also received a monogrammed varsity 


Sw 
Cater, and along with the next 24 to finish, a 
arge cake. 


fing metatulations, Bill Neighbors, for being a 


"unner and a swell sport. 
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General H. M. Smith, ‘01, and his wife, Ada; sit in 
their.La Jolla, California, carden. Gen; Smith’s 
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new book will come off the press on January 17. 
For more information, see story on page eleven 


(Class of OF Reunited 


MEMBERS OF THE CLASS of 1908 got to- 
gether for the first time in the 40 years since 
their graduation,.on December 4. Meeting for 
breakfast .at. Birmingham’s Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, members of the class, with their wives 
and friends, gathered around recalling the hap- 
penings of their student days at Auburn. 

At the “roll call,” conducted by Roy Liddell, 
of Camden, Alabama, the following answered 
present and gave a brief account of their life 
activities: Stephen R. Bateson, of Birmingham; 
Henry H. Buoth, of Anniston, Ala.; David King 
Caldwell, of Tyler, Texas; George M. Cook; of 
Camden, Ala. 


C. Winston Cooper, of Montgomery, Ala.; 
Edward DeShazo, of Bessemer, Ala.; Thomas 
Bailey Dryer, of Birmingham; Samuel A. Ells- 
berry, of Dallas, Texas; William E. Ellsberry, 
of Montgomery, Ala.; J. L. Esslinger, of LaMesa, 
N. M.; Roe. P. Greer, of Sylacauga, Ala.; New- 
ton M. Haralson, of Birmingham, Ala.; William 


R. Holey, of Atmore, Ala. 


i i i tical engineer- 
lly Neighbors, freshman in aeronau 
aiaeae Seinidiatent won the Cake Race in 15:01.4 


William S. Hurst, of Talladega, Ala.; Roy H. 
Liddell, of Camden, Ala.; George H. Marsh, of 
Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. Daniel J. Meador, of 
Greenville, Ala.; James A. Morgan, of Anniston, 
Ala.; C. D. Pace, of Oxford, Ala.; Grover C, 
Prowell, of Birmingham, Ala.; Walker Rey- 
nolds, of Anniston, Ala. 


Obie Riddle, of Talladega, Ala.; Thomas W 


Smith, of Montgomery, Ala.; Grover C. Walker, 
of Clanton, Ala.; J. A. Walker, of Opelika, Ala.; 
W. E. White, of Atlanta, Ga.; C. A. Wilmore, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; Charles W. Woodruff, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Howard I. Hollman, of By- 


ron, Ga.; and Judge J. E. Harrison, of Akron, 
Ala, 


The top laurels came when Miss Auburn (Emily Cam- 
mack) gave Billy Neighbors his first-prize kiss 
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| By Harry M. “Happy” Davis 
Executive Secretary 
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Front to Back 


I resolve .. 


_ sNEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS are a detri- 
. - smnent to society. They serve no useful purpose 
_--and further are a morale-lowering menace to 
pisucpies Having made such a statement, it 
new behooves me to prove my point. Come De- 
‘ - eember 3l, 1948, at 11:59 p.m., those of us who 
ein are used to living according to the good old 
American custom are engaged in bending 
_ < elbows with friends and neighbors. 


The Cake Race Front Page 


Billy Neighbors, freshman in aeronautical engineering from Bir- 


mingham, Alabama, wins the twentieth Wilbur Hutsell-ODK 
Cake Race with g time of 15:01.4. 


Bands are always playing, bells tolling, 

* horns blowing, confetti floating, spirits soaring, — 
Tor and all that sort of stuff. Anyhow, there’s usual- 
= ly a spirit of gaiety and frivolity. Everybody 
_ is. happy. Suddenly and without a moment’s 
notice we all decide it’s time we change our 
way of living, and there’s where we “make the 
is big. mistake. In the midst of the gaiety und 
Rae frivolity we decide, after these many long years, 
: See to. start life anew. We resolve to do things that. 

we feel will better our way of life. 


* 


Is Everybody Happy? 
_""Happy’’ Davis ponders over his New Year's Resolutions and 


comes out with—well, you read it. 


A Great Leader 


E.D. Cumming, ‘22, has endeared himself to the more than 5,000 
employees under his leadership through his sympathetic under- 


Normal Reactions © 
About the time you are reading this article 
- you will have had ten or fifteen days of living 
. under your new design for life. Your con- | 
__ soience will be hurting just a little because you 
sneaked a drag or two, after having sworn off. 
-Maybe on just one or two occasions you have 
_ had two cokes per day instead of the resolved 
4 Kit ox You’re haunted from every angle. You are 
living in torment. You feel that you’re weak 
apie you know you have just as much will pow- ~ 
er as anyone else, but you made your vows and 
‘the going’s getting tough. Your morale is low. 


standing of their problems. 


Job Service 


@ On the Campus 


December graduates bring the 1948 class total of new alumni to 
1628 members. 


@ Sports 


Auburn’‘s team:starts off its 1948-49 basketball season with ex- 


cellent scores, under the tutelage of Coach Danny Doyle. 


That’s where our New Year’s Resolutions 
come in. Instead of making resolutions that we 
-know we won’t keep, thereby lowering our mo- 
rale, why not make resolutions in keeping with 

--our ability to perform. Let’s covenant with 
gurselves. Certainly this should be as simple a 
contract as we could make and as air-tight an 

_agreement as anyone could ask for. Surely we 
cannot fool ourselves. 


Do You Remember? 


If it’s a round of laughs you want, read Professor W.-W. “Tubby” 
Hill’s story about his days at A.P.}I. 


After having talked this situation over very ‘ . 
solemnly with myself, I hereby resolve: & With the Faculty 
: To breathe the fresh air that so freely pre- eke’ ; 
__vails and is so graciously given. Here is presented a complete round-up of the month’s news re- 
+ To accept mankind at face value and to be- garding Auburn’s facuky and staff. 
lieve that there is something good in ; 
all of us. 
A ee To ) enjoy life in all its splendor and to glory 
in its transition, 
‘y To recognize my responsibilities and to ful- 
} _ fill them to the best of my ability. 
To follow the Auburn Creed and use this as 
my guide to a better way of life. 


Philadelphia Alumni 


Dr. Dal Ruch, ‘38, announces that a meeting of the alumni in the 


Philadelphia area will be held in February. 


Alumnalities 


You see how simple it is. Nothing to this 
.kusiness of letting resolutions take the upper 
hand! Let’s be strong and courageous. Let’s as- 

_ sert ourselves and resolve not to resolve. With 
a 4 simple pattern such as the above, we can all 
ee a very happy 1949. However, since I am 
hyman, with your permission, I would like to 
“east aside all the above good advice to test my 
Strength at least to this extent: 
Therefore, I do hereby further resolve: ’ 
To play golf- at least twice each week 
(weather permitting). 

To sight my iron shots toward the green and 

play them more accurately. 

To play my chip shots for the pin, inakend 

of for the green. 

To direct my putts for the hole, instead of - 

laying up close for a “gimme”. . 


A Marine Never Retires - 


General H. M. Smith, ‘01,-writes a book based upon his Marine 
Corps experience during World War II. 


Back Pa a° 


ee Officers of the Auburn Alumni Association ® are 
PRESIDENT: Frank M. Malone, ‘28: EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE: Cleburne A. Basore, ‘14; Samuel ® 

Browne, ‘01; William F. Byrd, ‘21; Frank P.- Cc tie 
‘29; W. D. Hall, ‘11; Fred W. Osborn, ‘22; EXEC’ 
TIVE SECRETARY: Harry M. “Happy” Davis: % 
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er material from The Alumnews may be reproduced, 


To stop using profane language while on the 


golf course and stop blaming the elubs i 


and place the blame where it belongs. ie 


After all, it’s not er ae you won or lost, wie 


but how you played the game! = 
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provided proper credit is given. Opinions expressed 


in Alumnews articles do not necessarily represent 


“oe attitude of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


ie Diamnaws was entered as second class. matter 
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DEALING WITH THE MANY problems which 
pon ront a busy executive leaves little time for 
yeh other considerations as. the personal ad- 
nent of those around him. Yet E. D. Cum- 
ming, in his role as vice president for the Shell 
4 Oil Company in Houston, Texas, has endeared 
“fimself to more than 5,000 employees working 
Under him for precisely this reason. 


prevent his stopping long enough to lend en- 
> _courageme nt and help to those under his super- 
wision. His sympathetic ear is born of a natural 
‘warmth and friendliness emanating from the 
“man himself; and his philosophy that a happy 
" organization is an efficient organization is an 


example for others to follow. 
' Shell’s employees at Norco, Louisiana, 
(where the company ‘has one of its eight giant 
_ refineries in the United States, will never for- 
' get that Cumming’s first interest on an inspec- 
\ tion tour was directed toward the comfort of 
the men ind their families, making sure that 
they had adequate recreational as well as 
housing facilities. 
a Outstanding Oil Executive 
This and other examples of his practical 
‘humanitarianism combined with his well- 
} rounded cxpabilities in all phases of the petro- 
sleum industry has made him one of the out- 
‘standing il men in the’ United States today. In 
charge of all Shell’s exploration and produc- 
ion activities east of the Rocky Mountains, he 
annually directs the expenditure of $100,000,- 
000 in the company’s unceasing effort to dis- 
‘Cover new reservoirs for oil in this vast terri- 
tory. 
' _ A native Alabamian, “Ed” entered A,P.I. 
} from Central High School in Birmingham. He 


received his B.S, in chemical engineering with 
)the class of ’22 and, while working toward his 
degree, found time to swell the ranks of the 
Kappa Sigmas and to be elected editor of the 
1922 Bi cies ‘rata. As his old friend and classmate, 
President R. B. Draughon, will testify, Ed’s 
t head of hair showed signs of pre- 
ying even in his senior year. It: is 
Dow comp he tely white. 

a Before Shell 

} ~ Before joining the Shell Oil Company in 
} February, 1923, Cumming worked in Birming- 
ham for the Birmingham Coal By-Products 
> Plant, and in Oklahoma for Barnsdall Oil-Com- 


Research Engineers 
“ ‘The Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C., advises of openings for mechanical, 
electrical, aeronautical, and chemical engineers 
and engineering physics majors. These are civil 


| Work is necessary. 


' . EE and IM | 
_ The Carolina Power and Light Company, 
atigh, N.C., has openings for industrial man- 
cement and electrical engineering graduates 
8 management trainees and operation engi- 
heers, 

ME-EE-AE 
Prat and Whitney, of East Hartford, Conn., 
~. rested in mechanical, electrical and aero- 
Rautical engineering graduates. 
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The press of business is never too great to 


Job Service 


Bervice positions and a P-1 rating in research 
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E. D. Cumming,’’22, realizes that the “little things” 
count up. That’s one reason for his business success 


pany as a chemist. His first postition with Shell 
was that of a fireman at their: Long Beach, 
California, natural gasoline plant. 

At that time the natural gasoline industry 
was in its»infaney and, like every new indus- 
try, found itself confronted with myriad stumb- 
ling blocks. Here, as a gas engineer, Cumming 
gained a wealth of experience as well as repu- 
tation for tackling such problems as natural 
gasoline stabilization, fractionation calculations, 


and hydrocarbon analysis of natural gas and 


gasoline. 

He became identified with developments in 
the natural gasoline field through his work in 
the blending of motor fuels to accommodate 
climatic changes and in finding practical usages 
for butane and propane, hitherto considered 
waste products of refining. During this period 
he also played a major role in the planning and 
building of stabilizing plants throughout south- 
ern California. . 

In San Francisco Office 
In 1930, he became a technical assistant in 


By W. S. Farley, °46, Director 
Graduate Placement Office 


— 


Accountants 


The National Cash Register Company, Co- 


lumbus, Ga., has openings for accounting ma- 
_jors to do sales’ work. 

Schulte & Williams, certified public ac- 
counting firm, of 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
has openings for accounting graduates. 


BA-IM | 
S.-H. Kress Co., of Birmingham, Ala., is in- 
terested in a business administration or indus- 
trial management graduate as store saitibicded 
trainee in retail selling. 


_. Agriculture Salesmen 
The Ralston-Purina Company, Montgomery, 
Ala., is interested in salesmen with agriculture 


background. 
(continued on page twelve) 


_E. D. Cumming is an all- round. 
~ good sport—hence his popularity 


the company’s San Francisco office, manufac- 


turing department. In that capacity he origi- — 
nally specialized in natural gas and butane, but 


during the next few years his activities spread. 
to include alf phases of refinery technology. - 
From then on, his career story reads as a 


_ progression of rapid steps up the ladder of suc-. 


cess: superintendént of Shell’s Wilmington, 
California, refinery in 1936; manager of the. 
Martinez, California, plant in 1937; in 1938, 
manager of Shell’s largest U. S. refinery — 
Wood River, Illinois. 

The year 1939 found him in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, as vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing operations. In this capacity he super-. 
vised the operations of Shell’s Houston, New 
Orleans, Wood River, Arkansas City and East 
Chicago plants. The latter two refineries were 
later closed when Shell, pioneering with the 
products pipe line, led the industry in inaugu-: 
rating the movement of a complete range of re- 
finery gasolines and distillate fuel oils through : 
a single pipe line. is 


National Director of Refining 


In 1940 and 1941 his work in Shell’s head of-. 
fice in New York, in connection with the de- 
velopment of aviation gasoline and butadiene. 
(for synthetic rubber) caught the eye of Secre-. 
tary Ickes, who called him to Washington te 
assume a post on the Petroleum Administration 
for War. As the National Director of Refining, 
Cumming and his staff of experts supervised a 
$2,000,000,000 construction program for the. 
speed-up in production of aviation gasoline, a 
program which welded the fuel supply lines for. 
the U. S. Air Corps, accomplishing what in the. 
early days of the war seemed an impossibility. 
Due to the coordinated efforts of the refining, 
industry, not a single U. S. plane was ever 
grounded for lack of fuel. 


In announcing Cumming’s appointment to 
the P. A. W., Deputy Administrator Ralph K, 
Davis said: “Mr. Cumming brings to this offiee 
a demonstrated executive talent and a long ex- 
perience in petroleum refining, including a 
fine command of modern technology upon 
which we must rely in producing such petro- 


_leum war products as avigtion gasoline, toulene, 


butadiene ‘and aviation lubricants.” 

His work for the Administration carried hira 
into every refining center in the United States, 
as well as to England. It was here that he re- 
ceived his “baptism of fire” during the “Little 
Blitz” of London. 


The International Touch 


In 1944, his work for the government fin- 
ished, Shell made still broader use of his talents 
by placing him in charge of exploration and 
production activities on the West Coast. Then 
in 1946 he returned to England, this time to ae- 
cept a position with the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum > 
Company. Having previously acted as a con 


sultant for Shell on refining problems in Brazil, 


he consequently brought an international flavor 
to his present position in Houston, which he ae- 
cepted in January, 1948. 

On the lighter side, Cumming prefers his 
horses racing and his Martinis very dry. His | 
golf game wavers around 106, but that fails te 
blunt his enjoyment of the game. Photography 


~ and fishing occupy his main outside interests. 


In the realm of fishing, Cumming hits his 
stride. His activities stretch from California te 
Quebec and from Oregon to Mexico; and he de- 
rives as much pure enjoyment pulling trout 
from lakes and streams as from tracking down 


the coveted sailfish in the Bays of Acapulco. 


Mrs. Cumming, the former Dorothy Koger. 
of South Carolina, and son, Palmer, round rie 


the family. 


~ 
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On the Campus 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC Institute award- 
ed 425 degrees at commencement exercises in 
the Student Activity Building on December 15. 
This brings to a total of 1628 the number of 
students who have graduated during 1948. Thir- 
teen of the degrees awarded at the end of the 
fall quarter were master’s. 

* Dr. Theodore H. Jack, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon’ Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, delivered the commencement address, 


“Inheritance and Possessions.” 
* . * k 


Auburn Grows Up 

THE LITTLE TOWN of Aubtrn isn’t little any 
more, according to City Commissioner T. A. 
“Dad” Sims, ’18. He explains it this way: “The 
population of Auburn has always been parallel 
to the enrollment at the school. While other 
cities were having their wartime booms, the 
number of students at the school dropped off. 
But the returning veteran, anxious to finish his 
college work, has given us our growing pains 
in the last two years.” 

Population Increases 5,000 

In 1940, Auburn’s census was 3,000. Today, 
it is estimated at 8,500. The enrollment at A.P.I. 
has increased to 8,000. And business is going 
well at the local stores. 

Auburn’s biggest problem is the housing 
shortage. Dormitories and fraternity houses 
take some of the load, but approximately one 
third of the students live in private homes. 

The city is still expanding, and rapidly, too. 
New houses are sprouting up, and the city 
limits have been enlarged. Private housing con- 
struction has shown a 35 per cent increase in 
the last three years. 

Governed by Alumni 

The city is governed by a three-man com- 
mission. The members are G. H. Wright, ’19; 
Bill Ham, ’33; and T. A. Sims, 18. Mr. Wright 
is chairman of the commission, a position com- 
parable to mayor. . 


The commission has problems unique to 
governing a college town. A.P.I.-owned lands 
and buildings occupy about one third of the 
city area. None of it is taxable. But the city is 


Not dinner by Candlelight, but “Candlelight” 
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itself, 
fried Geyer’s lilting comedy of the antics of a prince and 
his valet, was presented by the Auburn Players on December 
3. 6, and 8 Seated at table here are Jack Seay and Jeanette 


President R. B. Draughon, ‘22, delivers the master’s 
degree to. Mrs, James O. Jowers at the commencement 


still responsible for supplying police protection, 
fire department protection, and the other serv- 


ices a city gives to its taxpayers. 
aK oe ok 


Auburn Between Quarters? 
ALMOST EVERYBODY WONDERS what Au- 


burn looks like between quarters. What hap-- 


pens when there are no students around? It 
must be pretty quiet, is the rejoinder of the wise 
sophomore. But no one seems to know, for sure. 
It’s like the question over whether the little 
light in the refrigerator goes out when the door 
is closed. 


So, to find out definitely what Auburn is 


Seig- 


exercises on December 15 in the Student Activity - 
Building. Registrar C. W. Edwards, left, looks on 


like between quarters; Campus Photographer; 
Alexis-Gresham- stuck around for an extra day. ~ 
The result of his research is shown in pictorial - 
form on the opposite page. 
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Tau Kappa Alpha Taps 


TAU KAPPA ALPHA, honorary public speak-" 
ing fraternity, last month tapped six students 
and two professors. The students were William. 


O. Walton, of. LaFayette, Ala.; Georg Kelley, . 
of Fredericksburg, Va.; Lois Williams, of Troy, 
Ala:; Jesse Keller, of Abbeville, Ala.; Joe Pil-) 


Dr. T. H. Jack was A.P.LS. 


fall commencement speaker. 


AUBURN’S two-mile 
lion dollar band will 
play in President, 
Harry S. Truman’s ine; 
auguration parade in. 
Washington, D. C., om; 


ee a RE January 20. Action by 
Gore. Standing behind them are Lamar Rainer and Carol Dor- 
rough. The stern-visaged man in the opera cape is not the 
villain, but Franklyn Broyles. And hand on hip on the far 
right stands Dot Bost. This is the Players’ second fall play 


the Board of Trustees” 
last month made the 


pation possible. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Band to Play ; : 


A.P.I. band’s particl” 


B cher, of Selma, Ala.; and David Nettles, of Mon- 


j 


roeville, Ala. 

The two faculty members chosen were Dr. 
Walter Patrick, head of the English department, 
and Professor Joseph Mahaffey, director’ of 
debate. 


* ok * 


Petrie Collection Given Auburn 


APPROXIMATELY 14,000 PRIZE volumes col- 
Jected by the late Dean George Petrie, his fath- 
er, and his grandfather have been presented to 
the A.P.I. Library by Miss Kate Lane, ’99, of 
Auburn, Alabama, sister-in-law of the former 
dean. 

The largest gift ever presented to the Au- 
burn Library, the collection has been set up as 
a lasting memorial to Dean Petrie. It not only 
represents his 60 years of association with Au- 
burn, but also the work of his father and grand- 


ss father before him. One Bible dates back to 


| 
| 
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1626. 
One of South’s Best Collections 
Described as one of the widest and best 
private collections in the South, it consists of 


books on history, biography, travel, and re- 
ligion. Also included are government docu- 
ments, periodicals, and newspapers. There are 
Scattered files of the New York Times dating 
back to 1350, and of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser dating back to 1890. 

Not confined only to history, government, 
and political science, the collection includes 
books on linquistics and literature, and details 
of European conditions after World War I show- 
ing the rise of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 
Particularly numerous are books on the histo- 
ry of Alabama and other Southern states. 


Yancey Papers : 

There are volumes on the ancient Latin and 
Greek languages, as well as many unpublished 
papers of William Lowndes Yancey, and cata- 
logues, photographs, and mementoes of Auburn 
in its early days. 

The collection will be housed in a special 
toom in the main library, and each volume will 
contain a special book plate commemorating 
Dean Petrie and his years of service to Auburn. 
When a new library building is constructed, a 
Petrie Room will be set aside for the valuable 
collection. 

Dr. Petrie served for 55 years as professor 
of history and dean of the Graduate School 
here. Writer, teacher, scholar, director, and ath- 
léte, Dr. Petrie’s life was a monument to an 
ideal man. He was born in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and received two degrees from the Uni- 


a 


: The Mystery about what Auburn is like between quar- 


“ts reminds us of the mystery about the liftle 
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The city of Auburn slips on its Sunday best for the 
Christmas season. During last month, huge streams of 


versity of Virginia before joining the Auburn 
staff in 1887. He received his doctorate from 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Eminent Historian 

An eminent historian, Dr. Petrie wrote sev- 
eral books on historical subjects and was co- 
author of two histories of the United States. He 
died in September, 1947. 

Among Dr. Petrie’s former students who 
have become prominent historians are: J. B. 
Clark, 07, of Mercer University; A. B. Moore, 
"11, of the University of Alabama; F. L. Owsley, 
"11, of Vanderbilt; W. L. Fleming, ’96, formerly 
of Vanderbilt, now deceased; A. W. Reynolds, 
12, of A.P.I.; Charles Thach, ’12, of New York 
City; and W. W. Davis, ’03. 


Land Given APL. 


MORE THAN 1700 ACRES of land in Wilcox 
County have been approved and accepted by 
A.P.I. as the site of the ten substations in Au- 
burn’s Agricultural Experiment Station system. 

The tract is located two miles northwest of 
Camden, Alabama, on land formerly owned by 
the late Governor B. M. Miller. Of the 1700 


x 


light in the refrigerator after the door has been 
closed. The Campus Photographer solves the mystery 


/ 


bright lighis poured down upon students and towns- 
folk, imbuing them with extra Christmas spirit 


acres, 1500 are being gfven to A.P.I. by the peod- 

ple of Wilcox County, and 250 acres by the 

Miller Lumber Company, of Selma, Alabama. 
Plans for the Tract 

Experimental work on the new substation 
will be concerned chiefly with determination 
of crops adapted to the non-lime soils south of 
the Black Belt and to economic livestock pro- 
duction. 

The land was purchased by the Wilcox 
County Commissioners’ Court following issu- 
ance of bonds. County organizations having im- 
portant parts in arranging for the tract include 
the Wilcox County Farm Bureau, the Camden 
Chamber of Commerce, the Camden Exchangé 
Club, County Agent E. H. Kelly, ’34, and the 
Commissioners’ Court. R. W. Buchanan, of the 
Miller Lumber Company, was instrumental in 
the donation of 250 acres by his company. 


This Month’s Work ° 


TWENTY FOUR YEAR OLD Boyd Hinton, 
member of the class of 51 and assistant editor 
of the Alumnews, regrets only one thing, the 
fact that in his long life he has acquired no 
nickname. 

Boyd is a redheaded writer, which means 
that his style should be bombastic. As assist- 
ant editor of the Alumnews, 
he helps in the preparation of 
copy and, at times, even pinch- 
hits as “Alumnalities” author. 


A veteran of more than 
three years’ Navy experience 
during World War II, 
came out of service on Febru- 


ary 9, 1946. He, to quote him, 
“fit with the Yanks) on Oki- 
nawa,” and participated in convoy work in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, visiting 
Hawaii, Oniwetok, etc. 

Boyd swells the ranks of Auburn students 
from Columbus, Georgia, and he’s very proud 
of his home town. Two of his features appear 
in this issue, “The Cake Race,” on the front 
page, and “Do You Remember,” on page eight, 
a_regular column which he edits. He also helps 
W. S. Farley, °46, director of the Graduate 
Placement: Service, in the editing of “Job Ser- 
vice.” 


soya 


Hinton 


’ 


shina, 


Bd ok 


AS PART OF AN EFFORT to distribute the 
Alumnews to alumni earlier in the month, 
deadlines on Alumnalities have been moved up. 
All material involving marriages, deaths, births, 
and general personality sketches intended for 
the March issue of the Alumnews should be re- 
ceived by. the Alumni Office not later than 
February 1.—The Editors. 
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Sports in Brief 
By Bob Ingram, Sports Editor 


~ Basketba!! 


After a recent game of scratch in the local 
billiard parlor, a pool-hall. parasite of mine 
made a very profound statement. It was just 
after he’d taken a deep breath, closed his eyes, 
and unknowingly knocked four balls into four 
different pockets, thereby winning the game 
and my money: As he was picking up my 
change, and I was picking up his check, he turn- 
ed to me and said, “You know, I’d rather be 
lucky than good.” Then with a fiendish laugh 
he disappeared into the smog which permeates 
most of these institutions. 


As I followed the fortunes, or misfortunes, 
of the Auburn basketball team during the fad- 
ing days of 1948, I began to see some logic in the 
statement made by my aforementioned friend. 
Because here was a basketball team that was 
good, yet like me and my pool shooting, it was 
losing at every turn. Could it be that luck en- 
~ters into the outcome of basketball games as it 
does snooker games? I decided to investigate. 


Score is Surface Deep 


My investigations bore fruit when I studied 
closely the record of this A.P.I. team. Take for 
example the first SEC game. Playing Missis- 
sippi State, the Tigers. dominated the game 
throughout, and apparently had the situation 
well in hand. Their shooting was accurate and 
their passing near-perfect. Then with five min- 
utes to go, and Auburn leading 53-48, the trans- 
figuration came. The Auburn team started miss- 
ing shots that only a blind man could have mis- 
sed, while on the other hand, the Maroons were 


making shots that only a blind man would have . 


tried in the first place. Anyway, the outcome of 
all this was a final score of 54-53, State the win- 
ner. 


Against Alabama it was apparently the same 
story. Auburn, a pre-game underdog, had sur- 
prised the Tiders with their smooth floor game, 
and it was nip and tuck all the way. Then with 
but 30 seconds remaining, Auburn saw victory 
fade from its grasp as the substitute guard 
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ate 
gesagt 


for Alabama sank a foul shot to dump the Tig- 
ers 46-45. 


Oklahoma Tournament 

Next came the All-College tournament in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, playing against 
some of the top teams in the country. In two of 
the games it was evident that the Tigers were 
overmatched as they were soundly trounced by 
Baylor and Southern Methodist University. 
Against Colorado A. & M. the Plainsmen turned 
in their best play of the tournament, losing.a 
thriller 54-51. Baylor, who only the week before 
had stunned the basketball world by dumping 
the Phillips Oilers, out-scored Auburn 59-4}, 
while SMU topped Auburn 59-41. While these 
three tournament losses look bad on the record, 
the valuable game experience. gained by the 
youthful Tigers in these games far offsets the 
defeats. 

Returning to the original argument, Auburn 
could have won three of the five games lost 
with any luck at all. If the lady who supposedly 
dishes out the luck could be signed to a grant- 
in-aid scholarship to Auburn, then this 1949 
edition of A.P.I. basketeers would be a sight to 
behold. Take it from me, this team is good, even 
though their record to date doesn’t show it. And 
I still contend that before the curain falls on 
this season this young team will have made 
every Auburnite proud of its efforts. 


Wrestling 


With the opening meet less than three weeks 
away, Coach “Swede” Umbach. and his power- 
ful wrestling team are busily engaged prepar- 
ing themselves for the oncoming season. In Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, January 18, the Auburn 
squad will meet probably their toughest foes of 
the season when they grapple with Washington 
and Lee University. Last year this W. & L. team 
copped the Southern Conference title, and with 
practically the entire squad returning they are 
favored to repeat. Auburn, on the other hand, 
wiil be striving for their third consecutive SEA- 
AU Aitle, and they too have a host of veterans 
returning from the 1948 team. Coach Umbach 
will probably feature his attack around such 
stalwarts.as John McKenzie, Phil. Smith, Car- 
roll Keller, Dan Mantrone, and John Brnilovich. 


Football 


The hunting season is open for football ta- 


in this photo, are, 


Jack Glasgow, 


son, manager, Dennis 


Kinlaw, W. C. 


Bill 
manager, Mac Me- 
William 


Nixon, 


row, 


Afee, 
Glenn 


Pridgen, and 


Danny Doyle. 


Aabaira Basketball 
' Schedule 


HERE’S . AUBURN’S © 
1948-49 bhasketbal]. @ 
team, coached by Dan- _ 


the team, as pictured _ 


front row, Ardie Rob-_ 
inson, Charles Gilbert, 


Brawner, Joe Sterling, - P 
and Don Lanford; see- ~ 
ond row, Glenn Robe- - 


Mob- | 
berly, Benton Duncan, : 
and George Hill; back” 


Pleasant, ¢ 


Lynn, ~ 
Dan - 
Coach . 


1949 
’ Date Game Place 
January 6 Alabama Auburn - 
8 Florida Gainesville - 
1l Georgia Tech Auburn. 
14. Georgia Athens 
17 U. of Miss. Oxford > 
18 Miss. State Starkeville 
22. . Vanderbilt Auburn | 
27 Alabama Tuscaloosa © 
31 = Tulane Auburn | 
February 5 Vanderbilt Nashville 
9 Troy Teachers Auburn 
Il - Livingston Auburn 
17_—s Florida Auburn 
19 Georgia Auburn 
23. Georgia Tech Atlanta 
28 U. of Miss. Auburn 
March 3-4-5 Tournament Louisville 


lent, and* Coach Earl Brown and his able assis- 
tants have bagged more than the limit in their 
quest for “big game” material. A host of fine 
prep footballers from Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Alabama have been snared by the Tiger hunt 
ers. On a recent excursion to West Point, Geor- 
gia, Coach Brown stunned the whole state of 
Georgia with his “steal” of three West Point 
High backs. The West Point team, averaging 
42 points per game in an all-winning 14 game 
schedule, had one of the finest backfields im 
Georgia, and when Coach Brown finished his 


Sales talk three of the four backs—Hicks, Spiel: 


and Mize—had agreed to do their footballing at 
Auburn. 


Another football item came to the surface 
last week when Athletic Director Wilbur Hut 
sell announced that Auburn will open its 1949 


season against the University of Mississipp! Re- 


bels. This willbe the first meeting betwee? 
hese two elevens since 1931. The Rebs, champs 


of the SEC in ’47, have-just completed another” 
ughly successful season, losing only to Tulane 


in a tough nine-game schedule. 
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_ Many laughs are in store 


for you in this month’s 


PROFESSOR W. W, “TUBBY” HILL, ’97, grad- 
uated in-electrical ‘engineering the first year a 
Glomerata was published. In those days Au- 
burn showed little resemblance in the way of 


/ outward appearance to the college that we 


know today. 


- In a recent interview Prof. Hill told many 


interesting things about the A.P.I. of old. When 


he was a student here, everything centered 
around the military department, and most of 
the male students were cadets; The seniors, 
the professor said, didn’t have to drill but did 
have to wear their uniforms. 


Getting Around the Roll Call 

Thrice daily, all students had to muster for 
roll call. A bell in Samford tower was rung 
every morning at 7:15 to wake them. Before 
classes began, the first roll call was held. An- 
other was held at noon, and the last one before 
Supper at night. At ten p.m., taps were sounded 
on a snare drum, and all the lights had to be 
turned out. 

After a little sleuthing, Prof. Hill~and his 


roommates. discovered that students living 
more than a mile from Samford Hall didn’t 
have to report-to all the musters; hence, they 
set out to find a boarding place exactly one 
mile from the campus. After much pacing, they 
found one behind the present location of the 
Lee County High School. 
The Biscuit Parade 
One year, shortly after Prof. Hill came to 


Auburn from the Talladega Academy, the stu- 
dents decided to have a “biscuit parade.” A 
man from each Auburn boarding house took 
one of the biscuits from the boarding house. 
The biscuits were strung up on a string that 
Stretched from Langdon Hall to the street. 

Each specimen had a placard attached to it 
telling the boarding house from whence it 
came. According to Prof. Hill, the landladies 
didn’t like the idea’ very much. 


Mustering for Church 

At 10:30 on Sunday morning, the’ students 
were mustered for church. They would all line 
up in front of Samford Hall, according to their 
Classes, and then form into groups for each de- 
nomination. Church wasn’t held every Sunday, 
but when a meeting was held in the Episcopal 
Church, a large number of students would fall 
out to attend. 

At that time the Episcopal Church would 
Only hold about 150 persons, and after the 
townsfolk got their seats, there would be only a 
limited space for students, When too many 
Showed up, the leftovers would be allowed to go 
home. It got to the point where most of the stu- 
dents would go there for church services, until 
One day the captain decided to end the non- 
sense, 

One Sunday morning, it was announced that 
the Episcopalians would meet, and in accord- 
ance with the standing custom, most of the 
boys lined up to go there. Arriving at the 
Church, they were the only ones present, but 
they were marched in, anyway. 

The captain remained with them, and they 
Were afraid to leave. They sat there in dead 
Silence until noon. The captain made no move 


= to leave, All the dinner bells, which were used 


then, began to ring. Still, nobody moved. Time 
dragged On, and the captain held his ground. 
Finally, at one o’clock he rose and left. After 
that, only Episcopalians went to the Episcopal 
Church, 

The Cannons , 
One night, a group of pranksters rolled out 
two muzzle-loading cannons set aside for 


“Riilitary drill and loaded them with powder. 
then these students placed them behind Sam- 
“fora, Overlooking one important detail. One 
: b d been overloaded, and when it fired it 
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CRORE GE. 


Professor W. W. Hill, ‘97, who retired in June from 
the faculty, authors January’s “Do You Remember?” 


knocked out all the windows in the back of the 
building. 
Old Dector Beil 

Prof. Hill continued to tell about his under- 
graduate days at A.P.l1—about old Doctor Bell, 
a janitor and ex-slave who slept in the base- 
ment of Samford Hall, next to the chemistry 
alcohol locker, and about how he would sneak 
a few nips, now and then. 

One time the class of ’96 seniors slipped into 
one of the agriculture buildings where wine- 
making experiments were being conducted and 
siphoned out several of the barrels of wine 
through a hole in the floor. 


The Dummy Railroad 


While the professor was.a student, a dum- 
my railroad was built between Auburn and 
Opelika with the idea in mind of transporting 
students from Opelika. Doctor Bell made the 
trip once and wrote a little poem that, accord- 
ing to Prof. Hill, was very appropriate. It ran 
something like this: 


Let me tell you what the Gummy done done; 
It left Opelika at half past eight, and got 
to Auburn at a quarter of one. 


Professor Hill continued to reminisce about 


how one boy, a nephew of the Captain, talked . 
a Cuban student into going to Opelika to get - 


a bottle of whiskey from one of the many sa- 
loons there. The one he bought for the cap- 
tain’s nephew, he carried in his hand, and the 
one he bought for himself, he put in his pock- 


et. Upon his return to Auburn, the cadet cap-_ 


tain caught him and asked him about the whis- 
key. The Cuban student replied, “The one in 
my hand belongs to a relative of the captain 
and the one in my pocket belongs to me.” 


On one occasion the military unit from Au-_ 


burn was sent to Montgomery to march in a 


parade. It was a cold rainy day, and nobody - 
liked the idea of having to march in the rain. © 


The governor and his party was mounted and 
directly in front of the marching students. 
When one of the horses dropped back into the 
ranks, one of the students jabbed it in the 


flank with his bayonet. It almost broke up the . 


parade. 

Before they boarded the train to come back 
to Auburn, one of the cadets had a wee bit too 
much booze. The “wee bit” was enough to put 


him to sleep. All of the students were afraid — 


he would be caught when the Captain came 
through to check and see if they were all there, 
so they told the boy to say “fish”, as though 
he were sick from eating bad fish. This plan 


worked fine, the professor went on, except the . 


boy said “fish” to everyone that came down 


the aisle. However, the boy did get away with . 


it. 
The Wash Tubs. 


Professor Hill remarked, after reading what 
Professor Carlovitz said about paturday night 
baths in last month’s Alumnews that when he 
was in school water used for baths had to be 
drawn from a well. Each student had his own 
washtub and they would hang them outside the 
window in their room. It was quite a familiar 
sight in those days. 

Commencement was the big event of the 
year, and lasted for three days. Festivities got 
under way on Sunday with all the cadets wear- 
ing their dress uniforms. Monday, they had a 
dress parade, and all the officers had sponsors. 
The- young ladies would arrive in a carriage. 
Tuesday was alumni day and Wednesday, com- 
mencement. After the exercises, there would 
be a big dance, and they would oftentimes 
dance till two or three in the morning. 


For Athletic Information . . . 
FOR INFORMATION pertaining to athletic 


Cece: . Coe COD eC eC SOR eDRD EOE. 
at hat tal tal tat tat tal tar te al Ter tat Tat at tad tar tat te Bar| 


ia at tat at at tater tet aha het ta att a 


matters, inquiries should be referred directly to 


the Athletic Department for better and quick- 


er service. 


Auburn's Commissioners 


Auburn’s city commissioners are all alumni of A.P.I. 
‘They are, left to right, G. H. Wright, ‘19, chairman, 


Bill Ham, ‘33, and T. A. “Dad” Sims, ‘18. Read 
about Auburn’s growth in brief story on page four 
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With the Faculty 


A. B. Metzger 


é By Jimmy Everett 
IN THE YEARS TO COME, when some stt- 
dent queries, “How did Alabama cast her elec- 
toral votes in the election of 1948,” “Who was 
chairman of the parole board in 1946,” or any 
such, question pertaining to Alabama, Prof. A. 
B. Metzger, 38, of the A.P.I. history depart- 
ment, will be able to pull out the answer with- 
in a few seconds. 

For several years Prof. Metzger has been 
collecting news items dealing with the govern- 
ment of Alabama and filing them for future 
reference in teaching his state government 
course. From the leading newspapers and-maga- 
zines of the South, he clips each suitable story 
and tapes it on a sheet of white paper. 

Method of Filing 

In the margin he writes explanatory notes 
on the nature of the contents and then tucks it 
away in the large filing cabinet which is rapid- 
ly filling up. The articles are classified to cor- 
relate with the topics in the text of his state 


government course, thus making them easily . 


available. 

Prof. Metzger was born in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and moved to Alabama at the age of 
seven. While still a small boy, he contracted 
infantile paralysis, which rendered him unable 
to move a limb for a year. By the tireless ef- 
forts of his parents in massaging his limbs, he 
gradually improved. 

He finished high school at Gadsden, Ala., in 
1925, and went directly to the University of 
Chattanooga. He received his B.A. in econom- 
ics with a minor in history there. While attend- 
ing, he was privileged in studying under Thom- 
as B. Abernathy, an outstanding Southern his- 
torian. 

Gains M. S. at Auburn 
» Gaining his M. S. in history here, Mr. Metz- 
ger began teaching at Auburn in 1938 on a fel- 
lowship. He now teaches American history, 
state and national. government, and a survey 
course In government. 

Prof. Metzger is married to the former Ad- 
die Crowder, of Lanett, Ala. In spare moments 
he enjoys gardening and fishing, doing most 
of his angling in streams near Auburn. His 
garden requires the most attention, but it pays 
off handsomely in corn and beans each sum- 


mer, 
* * % 


Faculty Writings 
“GENERAL CHEMISTRY for Colleges,” a 
textbook written by Dr. Jelks Barksdale of the 
chemistry department at A.P.I, is being pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, and Company, of 
New York City. Another book by Dr. Barks- 
dale, “Titanium,” has been accepted by the 
Ronald Press and will be published in the near 
future. 

Dr. Barksdale’s textbook deals with the 
facts and theories of chemistry and is intended 
for the college student. The publishers have 
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Dr. S. Allen Edgar, shown in his laboratory at the A.P.I. Experi- 
ment Station poultry farm, left recently for Tahiti to do research 


. 


This column enables the alumni to keep in touch | 
with what their former professors are doing | 


asked him to compile a laboratory manual 
which will be used in connection with his text- 
book. 

Research in Titanium 

For a number of years Dr. Barksdale has 
been doing research work with titanium, an 
abundant, corrosion-resistant element of great 
strength which has only recently begun to be 
exploited. During World War II, Dr. Barksdale 
was in charge of the laboratory at the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot and was awarded an 
Army commendation for research in titanium. 

A graduate of both the University of Ala- 
bama and Columbia University, Dr. Barksdale 
has been a member of Auburn’s chemistry de- 
partment for the past three years. He is a mem- 
ber of Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsi- 
lon, and Phi Sigma Kappa. 

“Essentials of Selling” 

Another Auburn author is Professor Charles 
Lewis of the department of economics and busi- 
ness administration. He has just been advised 
by the Prentice-Hall Publishing Company that 
a publishing house in Barcelona, Spain, has 
bought the Spanish translation rights on his 
book, “Essentials of Selling.” 

Professor Lewis is editor and co-author of 
this text, which has enjoyed a wide sale in col- 
leges and universities in the United States and 
other English-speaking countries. 

“Selecting Choral Music” 

In the November, 1948, issue of Educational 
Music Magazine, an article entitled “Selecting 
Choral Music,” by S. Turner Jones, a member 


of Auburn’s music department, was published. 
3 ok oe 


Additions To Staff 


DR. H. E. SAUBERLICH has been appointed 
associate animal nutritionist at the A.P.I. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. In his new posi- 
tion, Dr. Sauberlich will make studies of pro- 
tein nutrition in animals and bacteria. 

Dr. Sauberlich did his undergraduate work 
at LavWrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
his graduate_work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, where he received both the M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 


A. B. Metzger, ‘38, is keeping an excellent file on state 4” 
tional government for the use of present and future A.P.I. students © 


And to the Signal Corps 


Majér Arnold Rathlev, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania, has been assigned to the Auburn - 


ROTC staff as an assistant instructor in the 
Signal Corps. Maj. Rathlev is a graduate of 
Union College in Schenectady, N. Y. 


He comes to Auburn from an assignment to ~ 


Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, where he was af- 


filiated with the Signal School. His army ca-— 
reer has included assignments as attachee to the _ 


American embassy in, England and duty in the 


Pacific theatre of operations, where he served © 


with the Signal Corps attached to the Fifth 
Command of the Air Corps. 


Club News 


Philadelphia Alumni 


THE AUBURN CLUB of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will hold a meeting at 
8:30 p.m. on February 5, 1948, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in that city. 
Bigger and better things for the Phila- 
delphia Club will be discussed at this 
meeting. 

All Auburn alumni in Philadelphia 
and the surrounding territory are in- 
vited to attend. Interested parties maj 
contact: 

R. E. “Dick” Charlton, Jr. 

3314 Asheville St. 

Philadelphia 36, Penna. 

(Phone: Mayfair 41335) 
or 

Dr. Dal Ruch 

6719 Rising Sun Ave. 

Philadelphia 11, Penna. 

Phone: Pilgrim 56262) 

The Philadelphia Club held a meet- 
ing on December 4 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. and listened to the 
Auburn-Alabama game. 


d na- 
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1899 


_. Robert L. Newman, execu- 
tive secretary of the Florida 
Beexpayers Assn., Ine., was one 
of the speakers at the 54th Na- 
“tional Municipal’ Conference, 
Boston. His topies were: “The 
' Fair Principles of a Good Con- 
% stitution,’ and “The Views of 
> a Layman on a Fair Constitu- 
» tion.” 
= 1900 
' Harry Y. Hall, of Reading, 
zs Pa., paid the Alumni Office 
and Auburn a recent visit. Mr. 


» Hall, who was formerly asso- 

ciated with Consolidated Edi- 

» s0n, Inc., is now retired, Many 

» thanks to him for the golf 

~ equipment he is planning to 
ee provide the golf team. 


a 1907 

| - Norman McLeod is superint- 
BY endent of the Pensacola Dis- 
‘trict of the Methodist. Church. 
Dr. McLeod received ‘the M.S. 
Pitdgrec from Auburn in 1922. 
Norman McLeod, Jr., ’46, also 
ice in Pensacola, Fla. 


1911 

Miles A. Askew, Auburn me- 
= thanical enpineering graduate, 
+» Mow lives in Houston, Tex. 
'.. ‘Hal S. Dumas, president of 
Southern Bell Telephone Co., 
PS was the guest-speaker of the 
a “Montgome ry Kiwanis Club on 

Nov. 30. Mr. Dumas was opti- 
/ =< mistic about the future of the 
\» Southeast, reporting that pro- 
gress and prosperity have shif- 
ted to there ‘since 1936, and 
~ there are indications that this 
- ection will continue to forge 
' ahead. Using the telephone as 
' a barometer of economic con- 
» ditions, he added that since 
- 1986 the Southeast has grown 
at a rate twice that of the rest 
of the country. Mr. Dumas was 


be A 


pee: 


introduced by Frank M. Ma- 
» done, ’28, Alabama manager of 
> Southern Bell Telephone and 

‘Telegraph and president of 
© the Auburn Alumni. Associa- 
+ tion. 


a. ; ‘Albert Ai Hedge, of Menlo 
_ Park, Calif., writes that he has 


the old Orange. and “Blue 
4g Sweater with the football: ‘A’ 
= Still in moth balls.” 
= 

1914 ? 


Frank P. Samford, of Bir- 


+ Mingham, Ala., was” rétently 
te-elected president of the Ala- 
’ ~bama Chamber: of: Gommerce. 


4 1917 
L. Pierce Hodnette, retired 
- Army colonel, resides in Tusca- 


a Yetta G. Samford, of Ope- 
~ Tika, Ala., has been named to 

the Board of Directors of the 
Alabama C of Com- 


hamber 


1918 


_John A. Strozier, who recei- 
x ved the B.S S. de 
eal engineer 
7Ment of the 
pice Co., 


gree in electri- 
is vice presi- 

Ohio Public Ser- 

Cleveland. 


1920 
a oserh L. Hammond has re- 
ta “cently completed 25 years in 
eu€ Teal estate business and at 
Present is sales manager at 
Molton, Allen and ‘Williams, 
pics Birmingham, Ala; 


4 1921 

Sohn L. Whatley has been 
Petlected to the Opelika, Ala., 
~*Y Commission. Mr. Whatley 
< ‘President of the Commission 


Ing, 
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and in charge of accounts, fin- 


ances, public repairs, parks, 
public property and public im- 
provements. | * 


1923 
Harold C. Floyd, who recei- 
ved the B.S. degree in civil 
engineering, is assistant engi- 
neer, Southern Railway Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lee A. Naftel, formerly of 
University, Miss., now lives in 
Bessemer, Ala. ’ 


Willie Evelyn’Marley is now 
Mrs. R. C. Griffitts and is a re- 
sident of Nashville, Tenn. 
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Thomas P. Archer now owns 
and operates a drug store in 
LaFayette, Ga. Mr. Archer is 
married to the former Inez 
Shepard, ’31. The Archers have 
four children. 


ay 
1932 

Robert C. Crooks, chemical 
engineering graduate, is chemi- 
cal director, Phosphate Mining 
Dept., Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Nichols, Fla. 

Mrs. Glenn C. Stewart, hee 
Gladys Steadman, teaches the 
sixth grade at Auburn Gram- 
mar School. 


1933 


Dan M. Rencher, Jr., was re- 
cently elected to the Opelika, 
Ala., City Commission. He is 
an associate member in charge 
of lights, streets, and sewers. 

Forney Renfro, Opelika, Ala., 
nurseryman, has been named 
president of the Opelika Cham- 


The Story of Erie Wide 


THE AUBURN Architectural 
course hasn’t changed much 
fundamentally in the past 27 
years. It still requires long 
hours of study and tough, back- 
breaking work, as it did at the 
outset of the ‘20s. John Eric 
Wideberg, '21, can attest to that 
fact. One of the things which 
he remembers best about Au- 
burn and his years here are 
the long hours he spent in the 
architecture course. ° 

But he also well remembers 
the “Auburn Spirit,” and there 
is a tremor in his voice when he 
speaks about it. ‘Well may there 
be, for Eric, known as “Weedy” 
to his Auburn classmates, was 
the backbone of the Auburn 
track team in 1921. His coming 
to Auburn was the result of 
constant advertising of the col- 


lege by his brother, Carl E. 
Wideberg, ’20, now of West- 
field, N. J. 


Four years-old when he pas- 


sed the Statue of Liberty and 
came into the United States, Mr. 
Wideberg hailed from Sweden. 
Perhaps his Swedish ancestry 
accounts for his outstanding 
prowess in track. However, 
track did not constitute his only 
college extracurricular accom- 
plishment, for he was also busi- 
ness manager Of the Glomerata, 
and a good class football play- 
er. 


touch with many of his 21 
classmates. He regularly at- 
tends Auburn meetings in New 
York, and it is there that he is 
able to get re-acquainted with 
sucb other outstanding mem- 


Mr. Wideberg still keeps in, 


ber of Commerce for the com- 
ing year. 


1934 


Joseph C. McDaniel is horti- - 


culturist for the Tennessee 
State Agricultural Dept., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Clarence E. Killebrew, me- 
chanical enginering graduate, 
now lives in Libertyville, I]. 

Phil S. Hudson, Opelika, Ala., 
druggist and. president of the 
Alabama Pharmaceutical Assn., 
has been awarded the Ammer 


can Druggist “Citation for Out- 


standing Community Service” 
by. the national~ magazine of 
the drug industry. Presented 
only at the request of a com- 


» munity, about 80 of-these Ci- 


tations have been awarded in 
the United States. 


In announcing the citation, 
the magazine stated that their 
investigation showed Mr. Hud- 
son’s unselfish and unusual 
community activities included: 
past president of the local Ki- 
wanis Club, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce board 
of directors, former secretary 
of the local baseball associa- 
tion, chairman of the Lee 
County Distress Division of the 
American “Red Cross,” and 
chairman of the Price Control 


Panel of the local OPA branch 
during World War II. 


1935 


Neil O. Davis, publisher of 


_the Lee County Bulletin, re- 


cently attended a regional con- 
ference of Nieman Fellows 
sponsored by the Louisville, 
Ky., Courier-Journal. 


John R. Graves Howell is af- 


21, is out- 


J. E. Wideberg, 
standing American builder. 


bers of the class of ’21 as Char- 

les and Rodney Ollinger. 
Building Construction Career 
With his architectural engi- 


- neering curiculum as a back- 


ground, Mr. Wideberg chose 
building construction for -his 
‘vocation, and the story of his 
career is marked by notable 
successes. In October of the 
past year, he completed “a 
new ‘luxury’ colony on half- 
acre plots in Owen sce River- 
side, Conn.” 

In his first positions after 
graduating from A-P.L., Mr. 
Wideberg set out ‘to learn the 
_ building construction field. In 
~ 1922, he accepted san ‘assistant 
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ES 
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filiated with Dun and Brad- 
street, in Tulsa, Okla. 


. 1936 


James Hurd is associated 
with Shaw and Renneker, ar- 
chitects, at Birmingham, Ala. 

Leeta Gibbs Lowery, home 
economics graduate, is now 
Mrs. Grady C. Pesnell and is 
employed as science teacher 


in the Blount County High 


School, Oneonta, Ala. She has 
one daughter, Margaret Low- 
ery, who is enrolled in the 
West End Baptist School of 
Nursing, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. J. S. Gowan, nee Mir- 
iam Baker Dunn, now resides 
at Huntsville, Ala. 

Lee Ross Ellenburg, textile 
enginering graduate, now lives ~ 
at Fordtown, Tenn. 

Mrs. Inez Thomas McGibo- 
ney, graduate in home econo- 
mics, resides in Birmingham, 


Ala, 
1937. 

Ellis James Martin, who re- 
ceived the D.V.M. degree here, 
is now located at Charlotte, N. 
Cc. - 
Beatrice King, home econo- 
mics graduate, lives at Pratt- 


ville, Ala. . 
1938 


Lamar White is an interna-— 


tional“economist with the U.S. 


State Department, affiliated 
particularly with the Interna- 
tional Resources Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade Po- 
licy. His primary duties con- 
cern the distribution of indust- 
rial chemicals, chemical ferti- 
lizers, and related products. 


moving in international trade... Mys, ‘Mattie: 


Graduate Study 
_ After graduation from Au- 


* managerial position with the 


Cramton Lumber Co., Montgo- 
mery, Ala., and there he wrote 
many newspaper articles: fea- 
turing construction and foster- 
ing better homes for the city. 
For his endeavors, he was 
elected a member of the Junior 
Board of Trade. 


About 1924, the ~ building — 
boom began in Florida. Mr. 
Wideberg heard about the im- 
mense successes being made 
there, so he resigned from his 
Montgomery job and headed 
Tampa way. There, he vitalized 
the struggling Peerless Build- 
ing Construction Co., as gen- 
eral manager and vice presi- 
dent. 

Boom Becomes a Bubble | 

-In 1925, the Florida ‘‘bubble” 
broke, and Mr, Wideberg re- 
turned to New York with some 
good experience gained and 
groundwork established for 
bigger contacts. Between 1925 
and 1933, he headed his own ar- 
chitecture and btilding firm, 
worked as contact man and 
™ estimator with Jones and Pla- 
to, Inc., White Plains, N.Y., and 


, 


‘ 


_ e@Stablished the Central Esti- 


mating Bureau, Yonkers, N-Y., 
to offer the services of estimat- 
ing and costs and bg sur- 
veys. — 


- During this period, he built © 


many moderate homes and 
“commercial buildings, one of 
which was the “Italian Villa,” 


_ featured in “Homes of Charact- _ 


“er,” by Marcia Mead. 
From 1933 until 1942, Mr. 
. Wideberg was associated with 


Lou Blankenship, lives at Pike” 


burn, Mr, White completed a : 
year of graduate study and re- 
search in political science and 
economics. at Oberlin College. i ‘Ss 
He has spent the greater part - 
of his time since then with the 
federal government in Wash- — 
ington, becoming associated — 
with the State Department in 
1945. Mr. White completed 
work for an M.A. degree in in- © 
ternational relations and or-— 
ganization at the American & . 
University, Washington, D:C.+ = 

Mark Richard Nichols, mes : 
chanical engineering graduate, 
is now residing in Newpit: Sots. 
News, Va. Sct. 

Mrs, E. C. McNees, nee Mary 


_ Road, Ala. 

Vivian Pryor is now Mrs, — 
Walter J. Harrison and resides - aS 
at Whittier, Calif. - ta. ai 


1939 | eee 

Harry Smith Thach is teach- — Be 
ing on an Indian reservation — 
at Tuba City, Ariz. 

Margaret Reynolds Stapp, ; te 
who received the M.S. degree 
in education, now lives at Ber- 
keley, Calif. : Z 2 * 


1940 

Elton P. Hulsey, textile en- 
gineering graduate, is now re~ da 
siding in Oak Ridge, Tenn. ie: 

- Robert Caryl Tuttle is are-- 
search chemist for Ponds” 
Cream Corp., Clinton, Conn. hs 
_ Martha Terry Bost is now > 
Mrs. William B. Marbury, and 
lives in Mobile, Ala. a 

John K. Orr, Jr., is employed 
as a Process Development En-— 
gineer at the E. I. du Pont Coy ob 
Waynesboro, Va. et 
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the J-P Engineering Corp., in’ 
White Plaips. He became presi= 
dent of this outstanding con= 
struction firm, which has such 
buildings to its credit as the 
Bonwit Teller Store, White _ 
Plains, and many Fifth Ave- — 
nue stores in that city. The — 

company also had the resiz 
dences of John D. Rockefeller 

and DeWitt Wallace, owner of-as 
Readers Digest. 


Before returning to general . 
contracting in 1947, Mr. Wide= 


_ berg was connected with the i 


_John A. Johnson Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., as head of contract pro-; 
curement and chief engineer, . 
He served in the field as pro= “ 
ject manager of the gigantic = -— 
emergency Marine Park Hous= _ 
ing Project. Since then, he has — 
completed several contracts for 
the State of New York. Mr, ~ 
Wideberg is a qualified bidder — 
for the City of New York Hous- : 
ing Authority. . 


Family 
Mr. Wideberg is married and 
has two children, Carl Eric, 17, 
a junior at the New York Mili- 
tary Academy, and Lynn Keyes, _ 
11, now attending the Milton 
Grammar School, Rye, N.Y. He ~~ 
is a member of the New York —_ 
Engineers’ Club, the Coveleigh ; 
Club, the Rye Camera Club, 
the Rye Dad’s Club, the Masons, 
and Sigma*Chi social age ie aps 
His favorite recreations tori 
day are far removed from | 


* * 


ball. Now, Mr. Widebers ‘eae 
joys boating and bowling on the ri 
green. 
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Wedding BELLS 


McKenzie-Whatley 
Anne Elizabeth McKenzie, of 
Thomaston, Ga., to Walter A. 
Whatley, ’20, of Opelika, Ala., 
at Thomaston, Ga., on Novem- 
ber 25. Mr. Whatley is a mem- 


ber of the Auburn chapter of . 


Alpha Gamma Rho, and ser- 
ved on Jimmy Doolittle’s staff 
in World War II. He is connect- 
ed with the Opelika Creamery, 
Opelika, Ala. 


/ 


Ford-Heuer 
Mary Louise Ford, °48, of 
Opelika, Ala., to Arthur T. 


- Heuer, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., at 


the First Baptist Church, Ope- 
lika, on December 17. Mrs. 
Heuer attended Brenau Col- 
lege for three years and ob- 
tained the B.S. degree in phy- 
sical education from Auburn. 
Mr. Heuer is a student at A.P.I. 


« Cook-McKissick 
Thelma Lee Cook, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Rex H. McKis- 
sick, °39, of Montgomery, Ala., 
at Catoma Street Church of 


* Christ, Montgomery, on , No- 


vember 27. Mr. McKissick was 
a member of the 7°38 football 
team which played Michigan 
State in the Orange Bowl. 


* 


Brumbeloe-Smyly 


Betty Nan Brumbeloe, of At- 
lanta, Ga., to William Frank- 
lin Smyly, °48, also of Atlanta. 

Mr. Smyly served as secre- 
tary and president of Pi Kappa 
Phi fraternity and is a mem- 
ber of Omicron Delta Kappa 
honorary fraternity. He is now 
connected with the Ray M. Lee 
Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carter-Stapleton 

Ruth Carter, of Plains, Ga., 
to R. T. Stapleton, °46, of 
Americus, Ga., on November 
14, The Stapletons are living 
in Americus, Ga., where he is 
practicing veterinary medicine. 


Rand- Winters 


Martha Porter Rand, °46, of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., to David G. 
Winters, ’47, of Auburn, Ala., 
at the Episcopal Church in 
Tuscumbia, on December 11. 

While a student, Mrs. Win- 
ters served as editor of the 
Plainsman for a year. Since 
graduation she has been con- 
nected with an architectural 
firm in Sheffield, Ala: Mr. 
Winters also attended Auburn, 
and now holds a position with 
the Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity in Knoxville, Tenn. 


* 


Leonard Hooper, ‘48, Goes To University 
Of Missouri to Do Graduate Study 


LEONARD HOOPER, ’48, who 
has been a frequent contributor 
to the Alumnews, received his 
B.S. degree last-month in Eng- 
lish-Journalism. Leonard now 
plans to Obtain another bache- 
lor’s degree, this time in jour- 
nalism only, at the University of 
Missouri. 


Leonard attended Auburn in 
1942, before entering the arm- 
ed service. He was then on the 
editorial staff of the Auburn 
Plainsman. After returning 
from the war in 1946, he once 
more joined the Plainsman 
staff, and since then has been 
associate editor of that publica- 


* 
Alumnalities 
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Smith, who received the B.S. 
degree in education, now re- 
sides in Columbus, Ga. 

Webb W. Chestnut, agricul- 
tural administration graduate, 
lives in Dadeville, Ala. 


1941 


Murray P. Brewton is teach- 
ing horticulture at Mississippi 
State College, Starkeville, Miss. 
_ Mrs, Harold Bodin, nee Dolly 
Rhodes, lives in Houma, La. 

Mrs. John C,. Sullivan, nee 
lla G. Lockhart, has recently 
moved to Sacramento, Calif. 

Harry J, Vallery, aeronauti- 
cal administration graduate, re- 
sides in Jersey City, NJ. 


1942 

Jack Becker is employed in 
the Mining Dept. of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Nichols, Fla. 

Mrs. Knox Long, nee Maxine 
Downey, now lives in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

T. L. Faulkner headed the 
Alabama delegation at the 20th 
“anniversary convention of the 
“Future Farmers of America 
held in Kansas City, Nov. 15- 


19. 
1943 

George Jackson Tankersley, 
aeronautical engineering gra- 
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Leonard Hooper, ‘48 


tion under Editors Jimmy Cole- 
man and Jack Simms. 


* 


duate, now resides in Auburn, 
Ala. 

E. N. Henderson is now with 
the General Engineering Dept., 
Ark. Natural Gas Corp., Shre- 
veport, La. 

Mrs. H, Gerald Floxven, nee 
Gloria Smith, is living in Will- 
mar, Minn, 

William S. Lynn, Jr., is an 
intern at Duke Hospital, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Mrs. A. B. Windham, nee 
Roella Crapps, is principal of 
Girard Elementary School, 
Phoenix City, Ala. 

Mrs, Sara Atkinson Miller, 
graduate in seience and litera- 
ture, now lives in Bradenton, 


Fla. 
1944 


Robert H. Sterrett is practi- 
cing veterinary medicine in 


‘ Waverly, Tenn. 


Elizabeth Green, who recei- 
ved the M.S. degree in 1944, 
resides in Mobile, Ala. 


1945 

Reynolds E. Wallace, Jr., ag- 
ricultural engineering gradu- 
ate, lives in Brundidge, Ala. 

Patricia Marie Elliott is now 
Mrs. C. J. Lindemann. Mrs. 
Lindemann has been in Eu- 
rope since Dec., 1946. 

Andrew J, Peacock, Jr., is 
an Ensign in the Navy, serv- 
ing on the USS Thomas E, Fra- 
ser. ; 


Burns- Willis 

_ Mary Claire Burns, 45, of 
Auburn, Ala., to William John 
Willis, *44, of Epes, Ala., at the 
First Presbyteria® Church in 
Auburn, on December 30. 

Mrs. Willis was a member of 
the Kappa Delta sorority. Mr. 
Willis, in addition to his degree 
in mechanical engineering 
earned in ’44, holds a B.S. de- 
gree in electrical engineering 
awarded in ’47. He is now em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Co., at Sharon, 
Pa., where the couple are mak- 
ing their home. 

Bentley-Patterson 

Alma Bentley, ’43, of Notas- 
ulga, Ala., to Wilbur F. Patter- 
son’ ’48, of Ozark, Ala., in No- 
tasulga, Ala., on December 19. 
Mrs. Patterson was a member 
of Pi Tau Chi while a student 
and has. been teaching at An- 
dalusia, Ala. Mr. Patterson re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in agri- 
culture with the August, °48, 
graduating class. 


ee 


Births 


A son.was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph C. McDaniel, of 
Nashville, Tenn., on October 
13. Mr. McDaniel is a member 
of the class of ’34. 


A daughter, Nora Towles, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Bak- 
er Marsh, of Chicago, -Ill, on 
June 15, 1948. Mrs. Marsh is 
the former Nora Towles of the 
class of 38. 
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John K. Fitzgerald, aeronau- 
tical engineering graduate, 
lives in Memphis, Tenn. 

Gladys McNair, who recei- 
ved the M.S. degree in educa- 
tion,. résides in Tallassee, Ala. 

L. R. “Bubber” Tillery, Jr., 
mechanical engineering stu- 
dent, is a resident of West 
Point, Ga. 

Mrs. Nell Johnson Higgins, 
vocational education graduate, 
lives in San Diego, Calif. 


1946 

Leland Starr and Mrs. Starr, 
nee Emma Nell Parrish, °42, 
have recently moved to their 
new home at Hyattsville, Md. 
The Starrs are members of the 
Washington Alumni Club. 

Nylen W. Edwards is assis- 
tant professor of economics at 
the U. of Wichita, Kans. Mr. 
Edwards received the M.B.A. 
degree from the University of 
~Maryland in June of this year, 

Sue Green, who received the 
B.S. degree in home economics, 
isteaching in the Opelika, Ala., 
city school system. 

Mrs. John M, McKenzie, nee 
Vivienne Duncan, is now liv- 
ing in Auburn, Ala. 


1947 
Charles M. Wood, aeronauti- 
cal engineering graduate, is re- 
siding in Miami, Fla. 
Hugh L, Gauntt is a repre- 
sentative of the Travelers In- 


Sheldon Toomer, Jr., Is Named Head : : 
Of Moore-Handley Sales Promotion 


SHELDON L. TOOMER, Jr., 
°43, has been named head of the 
newly created advertising and 
sales promotion department of 
Moore-Handley. Hardware Co., 
in Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Toom- 
er, who has been in promotional 
work since his graduation, 
comes to his new position from 


Monroe, La, 


A veteran of the Navy, Mr. 
Toomer was a member of Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon social frat- 
ernity at A.P.I. He was voted 
a member of the Art Guild and 
of the Alabama Water -Color 
Society. While here, he also 


served as art editor of the Glo- 


merata. 


Sheldon Toomer, Jr., ‘423, goes 
with Moore-Handley Company 


Sas? 


Future Auburn student is Michael Alan Holstun, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Holstun, Jr. Michael's father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather are Auburn alumni. His mother, Jan Holstun, 
is a former managing editor of the Alumnews, and his father is 
now studying for the master’s degree in agronomy and Soils 


Deaths 


John Locke Gaston, ’07, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., died on Sept- 
ember 9. 

Hampton Knox Miller, who 
received the B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering in ‘93, 
and the M.S. degree in '94, died 
at his home near Monticello, 
Fla., on November 22. 

Mr. Miller served for a num- 
ber of years on the faculty of 
the University of Florida and as 
vice president of the Univer- 
sity. He was a member of the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon frater- 
nity. Mr. Miller resigned from 
the. University of Florida in 
1904, and became prominent as 
a Nurseryman at Monticello. 


* 


surance Co., in Pittsburg, Pa. 
Louis H. Jordan, instructor 
in the economics department, 
A.P.I, was recently awarded 
the degree of certified public 
accountant, Mr. Jordan, who 
did his graduate work at 
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Mr. Miller is survived by his 
wife, one daughter, and twa. 
sons, one of whom is Hampton. 
Miller, Jr., ’38. 

Randolph A. Sparks, “4% 
died in ‘Blakely, Ga., on No’ 
vember 20, less than 24 hours. 
after his marriage. Mr. Sparks: 
was principle of Santa Rosa 
School at Pace, Fla. 

Dr. Gautier Claude Yancey; 
’15, prominent Tuskegee phys! 
cian, died at his home on No- 
vember 14, following an illness 
of approximately three weeks. 
Dr. Yancey was a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, 
the Phi Chi Medical society, 3 
and a Mason. 


* 


Northwestern University, wat 
one of 138 successful candid- 
ates out of 500 who took the 


three-day written examination, 
last May. 
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THIS IS ANOTHER BIT of information for 

_ Auburn alumni to paste in their scrapbooks on 
General Holland M. Smith, 701, a “retired” Ma- 
“rine who has recently written a new book con- 
cerning his World War II experiences. This 
article is reprinted by special permission of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1948, 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

The Smith, 


A Mighty Man Is He 


, ON A BREATHLESS MIDSUMMER day, two 
| Marines sat silently in the waiting room of 
- the Dallas airport, too heat-beaten to stir, for 
few places get as hot as an airport. A middle- 
aged civilian came over. His coat was over his 
arm, his tie was loosened, he beamed pleasant- 
ly through and over his glasses. A business- 
‘man, no doubt, or, judging from a weathered 
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look, an engineer. But somehow professional 
looking, so that maybe he was a family doctor, 
homeward bound after a vacation of Gulf fish- 
ing. He asked about the fighting they had seen, 
and inquired about their commanding officers. 
They could name them, from the divisional 
commander on down. 
Who? 

“Did you ever know General Smith?” the 

stranger asked. 

“Howlin’ Mad?” said the Marines. “Yeah, 
we knew him. He was a tough old. ~_, but 
a good Joe.” 

“Well, shake hands,” said the stranger, “I’m 
Genera! Smith.” 

The Marines immediately froze. “You don’t 
look like no Marine general to me, mister,” one 
Said, and his tone was the coldest thing on tap 

in the airport. It all but broke the newcomer’s 
heart, and might have aroused one of the most 
celebrated tempers in the land. The stranger 
frisked himself and came up with an ID ecard, 
letters and other papers. Both the Marines in- 


-Spected them warily. Only after the closest 
Scrutiny did they unbend. Then they shook 
hands with the most famous Marine of World 
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War II and went to lunch as the guest of the 
man who commanded the Marine Corps 
through some of the most savage battles of its 
history. For the small man with the bristle of 
graying hair, the jutting jaw and the paternal 
smile for all Marines was Howlin’ Mad in per- 
son, beginning his retirement after 41 years of 
brilliant service. 
Whence “Howlin’ Mad”? 

Percy Finch, the war correspondent who 
helped General Smith set down the conclusions 
that have been running in the Post, seems to 
have solved the long-time mystery concerning 
the origin of Smith’s sobriquet. Smith was 
called “Howlin’ Mad” long before his battles 
with Navy and Army brass on behalf of his 
beloved Marine Corps. The nickname dates 
from a stubborn hike he made in the Philip- 
pines. 3 


Smith’s middle name—this is more relevant 
than it seems—is McTyeire. He was named af- 
ter Holland Nimmons McTyeire, his great- 
uncle, who was a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The bishop was also first 
president of Vanderbilt University, of Nash- 
ville, and a fashionable girls’ school in China 
is named in his memory. General Smith’s pa- 
rents had some hope that the McTyeire name 
would induce their boy to go into the ministry. 
He missed by some miles. 


The young man from Hatchechubbee, Ala- 
bama, did follow his father’s career; he sudied 
law. Two years of clerking in a Montgomery 
law office.and he handed down a _ verdict 
against being a lawyer. He would try for a com- 
mission in the Army, instead. His congressman 
said the Army’had no openings, but there might 
be a spot with the Marines. 


“What Are the Marines?” 
vras then that Smith made a remark he 
woulcn’i take, these days, from anyone else. 
“What ize the Marines?” he asked. 

Commis7i, -ed a second lieutenant in 1905, 
he was sent ts 0’ ~-ngapo, the naval base in Su- 
bice Bay, northw-s: of Manila, and given com- 
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mand of A Company in the Second Regiment. — 
He was following a man with a reputation from 
the China Station to Quantico—“Hiking Hiram” 
Bearrs, one of the walkingest men in the 
world. Bearrs had somehow persuaded or brow- » 
beaten A Company into sharing his enthusiasm 
for feats of high-speed endurance marching— 
a pretty improbable accomplishment. The com- — 
pany held the record for the toughest training 
march ever taken in the Philippines, and it was 
a murderous one—sixty-five miles of rough, — 
steamy country. m 

A Company marched the 65 miles under 
these conditions: heavy marching order, rifle, a 
200 rounds of arnmunition, rations, and extra — 
clothing. This was an open challenge to Smith. 
He took the con 2sany over the same route and 
beat the record by three hours. But he had to 


push his men all the way, and one of them said, 


“He was plain howlin’ mad all the time.” Sirfce 
it corresponded nicely with the lieutenant’s 
name—Holland M\—it stuck. 
Just Three Days 

As to that question, “What are the Marines?” . 
Smith answered it himself when the Old Man 
of the Atolls directed the battle for Tarawa. - 
He was shocked at the losses. But he said of his, 
men, “It took Europe 19 years to learn how to 
fight Napoleon. It took the Marines just three 
days to learn how to storm an atoll fortress 
and dig the Japs out. We’ve got the toughest , 
and smartest fighting men in the world.” ~ 

Correspondent Robert Sherrod saw Smith 
in action in the fighting for the steppingstone 
island and found him a hard driver, stubborn, 
but thoughtful and enthusiastic. He looked and 
acted as Wallace Beery might in the role of a 
Marine general, said Sherrod. “He was always 
demanding and often profane, but he could be 
kind, too. He fumed and he scolded, but when 
he laughed, he laughed deep in the belly.” 
Sherrod saw Smith again after the general re- 
tired to La Jolla, California. The symbol of 
Marine Corps toughness was planting flowers. 
His dog dug them up. Patiently, the retired 
fire-eater would plant again. 


Alumnalities 


(continued from page ten) 


1948 


Mr. and Mrs. Foster A. Ha- 
-Iey are living in Montgomery. 


_Mr. Haley is on the editorial 


Staff of the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. Mrs. Haley is the for- 
mer Ann Moon, ’40. 


| - Mildred Lippitt has recently 


been elected vice president of 


of the student organization of 
the New York Advertising 
‘Club, composed of some 500 
) “Members, Miss Lippitt is shar- 
ing an marinas nt in New York 


City with Ada Wright, °48. 


: Mr, and Mrs. Edwin L. Tom- 
rr lin are residing at Laurel, Miss. 
P '. Tomlin is affiliated with 
> “the Carter Oil Company. Mrs. 
Bee, is the 
sawing, "48, 


former Marjorie 


Mrs. Leon W. Cunningham, 
Jr., nee Jean Swingle, is at Ur- 
_ Rana, lll., where 
glass of °46, 
Work toward 
oh chemistry. 


her husband, 
is continuing his 
a doctor’s degree 


| — M. Hadaway, aero- 
autical engineering graduate, 
"a8 recently moved from Bitr- 


- Bingham, Ala., to. Hampton, 
ans 


ae Smith Swearengin, 
© received the BS. degree 


' education, now resides at 
Spats, Ala. 


7 worman R. Wallner, of Cedar 
j 3 e, Ind., now with the 


JANUARY, 1949 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept. of 
the E. I. Du Pont ‘de Nemors 
in East Chicago, Ind., has com- 
piled the following business 
affiliations of members of the 
class of °48. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation is very grateful to Mr. 
Wallner for this information. 


Virgil O. McMillan, Jr., is 
with the Technical Service Di- 
vision of the Humble Oil Co., 
Baytown, Tex. Fred C. Schlich 
has accepted a position with 
the Bottlers Service Dept., 
Nehi Corporation, Columbus, 
Ga. Roger L. Sullivan is a test 
engineer in the experimental 
department of Clark Brothers 
Co., Inc., Olean, N. Y. 


Albert H. Tompkins is with 
Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil 
Company’s Gas Laboratory in 
Los Angeles, Calif. Donald A, 
Waitzman is in the Cities Ser- 
vice training program, Lake 
Charles, La. 


Harvey I. Watson is in the 
Sales Training Dept. of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburg. Penna. Charles E. 
Williams, Jr., is a junior engi- 
neer in the Production Service 
Dept. of the Humble Qil Co., 
Houston, Tex. William H. Sco- 
gin is with the Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Kenvil, N. J. 


P. A, Wiggonton has been 
appointed teacher of vocational 
agriculture in the Auburn City 
School System. Mr. Wiggon- 
ton is a veteran of World War 
II. 


Franklin. L,. Jones, indust- 


graduate, 


rial management. 


THROUGHOUT THE Mitte 
United States, there are very 
few husband-wife combination 
architectural firms. But among 
these few is the firm of James 
Streeter Wiatt, ’31, 
Ala., with Tennie 
Owen Wiatt, 34, as an associate. 


in Mont- 
gomery, 


Both of these Auburn alumni 
have had many years of exper- 
ience in the architectural pro- 
fession. Streeter received his B. 
S. degree in architecture more 
than 15 years ago, and since 
that time has been following his 
chosen career, with the excep- 
tion of four years’ service with 


the armed forces during World 
sapere II. 


Locates ! n oM ontgomery 


His profession brought him to 
Montgomery in 1935. He has 
served with several architectu- 
ral firms in that city sincetthen. 
Mr. Wiatt is a member of the 


American Institute of Archi- 


tects and of Kappa Alpha so- 
cial fraternity. | 


Tennie Owen Wiatt, his wife, 


* 


™ 


lives. at Kilgore, Tex. 


Robert Y. Garrett, chemical 
engineering graduate, has mov- 
ed to. Akron,.. Obio. 


These two alumni a ‘ound one of Anarics’ s few hushand- 
wife combination architectural firms. They are the Streeter Wiatts 


received her degree in architec- 
ture, too, and she has had ex- 
perience in- architectural offi- 
ces in Mississippi, her home 
state, Louisiana, and Alabama. 
In a recent issue of the Archi- 
tectural Record, a magazine 
with nationwide distribution, 
she received recognition for her 
work. 


Experience 
Since receiving their degrees, 


THE. AUBURN ALUMNEWS | ; =e 


the two Wiatts have had, to- _ 
gether, a‘ total of 24 years ex- 
perience in architecture. And 
their previous work should 
make their present partnership 
a successful combination, espe= 
cially in/the residential field of 
architecture. From Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiatt the client will certainly 
receive a well-rounded solution 


to any architectural problem. 


Research In- 

Auburn's Forestry Department 
Bg D. Stevens, Head . 
ee: of ips tua 


“duction of forest 
products. 
: iret The import- 
ee ae ~ ance of forestry 
“and forest prod- 
a ucts to Ala- 
- bama’s economy 
prompted the 
“= State  Legisla- 
ture in 1945 to 
- appropriate the 
.. money to estab- 
lish a depart- 
ment of forestry 
in the School of 
Agriculture, and 
to ‘expand the forestry research program of the 
. API, Agricultural Experiment Station. This 
appropriation made possible the construction 
of a modern building specifically designed for 
ps purchase of teaching and research equip- 


aM Di Stevens 


A me - % 


i _ The building, which includes iaisie inate. 
4 me ie 25,000 square feet of usable space, has been 
- eompleted and dedicated. In addition to class 
- rooms and office, the building provides labora- 
tory facilities for dendrology, wood technology, 
_ silviculture, mensuration, forest management, 
_. photogrammetry, wood chemistry, forest soils, 
_. tree physiology, timber mechanics, wood pre- 
servation, and woodworking machinery. 
Modern Equipment 
are All necessary’ laboratory equipment i is either 
installed or on order for early delivery. The 
‘iii _department. is especially proud of the modern 
oot. forced circulation dry kiln with a capacity of 
almost 8,000 board feet, the experimental wood 


enough to accommodate several railroad ties, 
and the controlled temperature room. 

nek Department’s Two Divisions 

-. .The Department consists of two divisions: 
is searing and research. A teaching staff of nine 

men has been authorized. Each member of the 

3 teaching” staff is paid in part from research 
- funds and is expected to actively pursue a re- 

search project in his respective field. 

- The department manages eight forested 


et Job Service. 


(continued from page three) 


‘The Central Supply Company, Little Rock, 


S Seer for. organization work in a wholesale 
"glee business handling mechanical equip- 
eee Fc Se 

eS BC or Architecture 
The Grayson Lumber Company of 715 N. 
et 39th Street, Birmingham, has a place for a 
* fs syricn conrtruction or architecture graduate 
to work in the capacity of adviser to home- 
- builders: about plans for construction. 


re -_ ME-EE Draftsman 
: The ‘AllisChalmers’ Manufacturing Compa- 
Pe AY, Gadsden, Alabama, has openings for me- 
_ chanical and pee draftsmen. 
ivil ‘Engineering : 
’ The Kishan Power Coligny: Birming- 
ham, is interested in a civil engineering grad- 


_ also do some field work. 
IM- ME-CN-CH-TE 


2 “ 


& 
a re ss~ 


— a 


Fe ee go a ee 


qn 


ry 
4 


laboratories. 
wood utilization research, when completed, will 


preserving plant with a pressure cylinder large 


_* uate to work in its engineering department and 


ee = The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, | 
- has opening? for mechanical, chemical, yextle 


marily used for research purposes, but the ones 
located near Auburn are also used as teaching 
The department’s facilities for 


be unsurpassed in the South. 
Course of Study 
The course of study during the first two 
years ,is the same for all students enrolled in 
forestry, regardless of their ultimate field of 
specialization. At the end of the sophomore 
year, all students are required to attend a ten 
weeks summer camp which is located in the 
Little River State Forest. This forest is situated 
in Monroe County, in the heart of Alabama’s 
pine forests. Numerous wood-using concerns are 
located near by; providing ample opportunity 
for students to observe and study commercial 
wood-using operations. The newly. constructed 
camp consists of dormitory accommodations for 
100 students, faculty quarters, classroom build- 
ing, bath houses, and mess hall. 


Three Different Majors 

- At the beginning of the fall term following 
summer camp, each student must choose one 
of three specialized majors. These are (1) forest 
management and administration, (2) wood uti- 
lization, and (3) business forestry. The first 
trains students for the actual field management 
of forest land. The students concentrate on 
methods of growing trees, measuring forest 
products, forest management, and range and 
game management. 

The second major emphasizes the conver- 
sion of wood cellulose to useful products and 
includes specialized training in seasoning wood 
preservation, wood chemistry, wood products, 
wood-working machinery, and milling. The 
third major trains students for office positions 
with wood-using industries. 

Business foresters study accounting, busi- 
ness law, marketing, industrial relations, and 
labor problems in addition to conventional for- 


—estry and wood utilization subjects. Regardless 
of the major, all students receive sufficient 
training in “bread and butter” forestry sub- 


jects to qualify as foresters after graduation, 
Great Demand for Foresters 

The demand for technically trained foresters 
is, at present, greater than the supply. With the 
ever increasing interest in our forest resources, 
employment opportunities will very likely re- 
main favorable for a number of years to come. 
Most of our graduates will probably be con- 
cerned with the management of forest land in 
Alabama. However, the breadth of the training 
our students receive will enable them to quali- 


a. 


fy for forestry work elsewhere. We are looking 
forward to the day when Auburn-trained for- | 


esters will be found in all forest regions of the 
United States. 


* 


engineering, chemistry and industrial manage- 


ment graduates in its engineering trainee pro- . 
gram. 


ME Draftsman 

The Wolverine Tube Division, Decatur, Ala- 
bama, has openings for mechanical engineering 
draftsmen. 


BA and Agriculture Majors 
The United Fruit Company, New Orleans, 
La., is interested in business administration ac- 
counting majors, and agriculturé graduates, for 
positions in Central America. 
Electrical Engineering 
The U.S. Gypsum Company of Greenville, 
Mississippi, is interested in an electrical engi- 
neer for maintenance work. 


. AE-ME 
_ The Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas, is interested in aero- 


nautical and mechanical engineering graduates. 
for work in its engineering department. 


’ CE-ME-EE 
‘The US. Engineers, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 


is interested in civil, mechanical, and electri- 


cal engineering gradfiates for federal civil serv- 
ice positions, A P-1 rating is necessary. 


essential to successful farming and good living 


The Extension Service 
And The Land 


By P. O. Davis, Director “a 
A.P.I. Extension Service = 
BY DIVINE AUTHORITY we are informed 
that man is from the land and to the land he 
returns. Without land there would be no 
man, or any other living being, or animal. This 
fact was clearly recognized by pioneer extens ,, 
sion workers; and we | 
‘ continue to recognize = 
it as a fact of major 9 
importance. f 
J All animal life is 
4 from plant life, and alii 
plant life is from the 
§ soil. Consequently, al] 
extension work in ag=— 


riculture stems from” 

the land. a 
While fully aware | 

of the importance ‘of 


are equals | - 2 
the factiiaae 


the land, we 
ly aware of 


Director Davis 


‘jor man, not man foe = 
the land. This being true, each farmer needs ce 5 
to adopt and follow a program of wise use of x < 
land, which includes soil improvement. a 


Wise Use of Soil ; 
d The soil is unlike a machine. oe soil ig © 
wisely used, it is improved with use. It is bets — 
ter at the end of a year than at the beginning, © = 
but-a machine wears with use. A 

It is not surprising, therefore, that farm 
land in Alabama—and in other states— is now, ~ 
better than it was a few years ago; and far 
better than it was when extension work waS Ff 
getting started 20 to 30 years ago. S| 

Highest Yield 'S 

Our two major crops in Alabama are cotton | oh 
and corn. The per acre yield of each in 1948 igs 
the highest ever made. Soil improvement, vie 5 
observe, is not the only cause of this. ae 
seed, more and better fertilizer, better prepara= — 
tion of the land, and better cultivation are 
other factors. r e 


There is much comfort to non-farm as well © a 

as to farm people in the fact that the produgaag =f . 
tion of food, fats, and fiber is continuously up< : 
ward. Per acre production in the U. S. is 50 pet A bs 
cent above what it was a generation ago, while “a 
per man production is up 75 per cent. Mas | Bi 
chines, of course, have contributed. to efficiene . 
cy on the land. ja 
Why More Is Produced t Ne ; 

By retrospection? we see some of the reac je 
sons why soil is producing more and morey. ¥ 
why county agents and other extension works 
ers give so much of their time and energy to . 
soil management and use. Livestock, for eX«— 
ample, have been added; and livestoc k improve 
land. Before livestock came feed, including lee 


gumes. , le 


Thirty years ago winter legume plantings> ~ 
on record, were less than 2,000 pounds in one | 2 


year. Now the total goes far into the millions ” 
add nitrogen and 


of pounds each year. These 
humus to the soil for crops that follow. 


Millions of acres in Alabama are now 
raced; and thousands are being terraced a 
year, Some land is being drained and improve@ 

~~) ae 


in many other ways. ae 
ill continue # 


5 


d 


So, we in extension work w es 
sound land-use program, knowing that this 


on farms. It is esséntial also to an adequate 
supply of food, fats, and fibers for all pores 
Our work, therefore, is vital to all land and @. 


* 


people. ‘It is science for man'and land. 4 


Next Month: Livestock and the Extensioa 
Service, ; : 


